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ABSTRACT 


Recognizing  the  increasing  social  and  economic  importance  of  tourism,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Alberta  has  embarked  upon  an  investigation  of  travel  in  the  Province.  This  report  deals 
only  with  the  non-resident  segment  of  tourism  within  Alberta.  It  describes  the  study  procedures 
and  results,  and  contains  recommended  guidelines  for  recreational  planning  and  promotion  of 
non-resident  tourism. 

An  extensive,  direct  interview  survey  was  conducted  at  cordon  points  encompassing 
all  major  exit  points  from  the  Province  via  all  modes  of  transportation.  Supplementing  this  survey 
technique,  a  mail  questionnaire  was  used  to  elicit  fundamental  motivational  characteristics  from 
the  visitors.  A  total  of  9000  direct  interviews  and  3700  mail  questionnaires  constitute  the  factual 
base  data  of  the  study.  From  this  survey  sample,  representing  2%  of  the  total  visitors  during  the 
period,  the  data  were  expanded  to  represent  all  non-resident  parties  visiting  the  Province  of 
Alberta. 

Subsequent  summary  tabulations  revealed  that  nearly  400,000  non-resident  parties 
visited  Alberta  during  the  summer  season  of  19 66  and  that  during  this  period  they  spent  40  million 
dollars  in  the  Province.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  visiting  parties  were  Cana¬ 
dians,  and  these  parties  also  contributed  nearly  the  same  proportion  of  the  expenditures. 

The  survey  results  indicated  that  Alberta’s  share  of  the  potential  non-resident  visitor 
market  from  other  parts  of  Canada  is  almost  ten  times  as  large  as  the  share  of  the  potential  market 
from  equidistant  points  in  the  U.S.A.,  as  judged  by  comparing  the  number  of  visitors  per  unit 
population  in  the  area  of  origin. 

The  analysis  of  promotional  material  as  an  inducement  in  non-resident  visitor  trip 
production  indicated  that  promotional  material  is  the  predominant  factor  for  nearly  20%  of  the 
party  visits,  and  that  it  has  some  influence  on  at  least  an  additional  30%  of  all  parties. 

The  primary  recommendations  involve  a  recognition  of  the  need  to  orient  promotional 
efforts  differently  for  national  and  international  market  areas.  Alberta  attracts  other  Canadians 
from  the  entire  spectrum  of  the  population  with  regard  to  their  level  of  income  and  purpose  for 
travelling.  Therefore,  to  maintain  contact  with,  and  increase  its  share  of  the  Canadian  market, 
the  image  of  Alberta  which  is  projected  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  should  stress  the  diversity  of 
its  attractions  and  the  wide  range  of  visitor  accommodation  which  is  available.  International 
promotional  efforts,  directed  primarily  to  the  U.S.A.,  require  special  orientation  to  groups  with 
larger  family  incomes.  The  image  to  be  conveyed  should  be  built  on  the  unique  characteristics 
of  Alberta  relative  to  the  market  area  towards  which  the  promotional  effort  is  directed. 

Recommendations  relating  to  recreational  development  stress  the  need  for  co-ordina¬ 
tion  in  planning  and  development  to  achieve  comprehensive  recreational  environments  which 
will  strongly  influence  the  visitor  to  extend  his  length  of  stay  in  the  Province. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


The  well  known  physical  beauty  of  the  Province  of  Alberta  and  the  renowned  hospital¬ 
ity  of  its  population  have  generated  a  substantial  and  stable  tourist  industry  within  the  Province. 
The  rapidly  changing  nature  of  the  North  American  society,  with  its  increased  affluence,  leisure 
time  and  ease  of  mobility,  will  tend  to  generally  increase  the  number  of  tourists,  their  range  of 
travel,  and  their  requirements  for  improved  recreational  facilities  and  accommodations.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  this  change  and  the  economic  and  social  importance  of  tourism,  the  government  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Alberta  has  embarked  upon  an  investigation  of  tourism  as  it  relates  to  the  province. 

The  initial  and  most  important  phase  of  this  investigation  consists  of  the  factual 
assessment  of  the  extent  and  motivations  of  the  present  non-resident  tourists  visiting  the  Prov¬ 
ince.  For  the  purposes  of  this  essentially  fact  finding  mission,  the  Transportation  Division  of 
Kates,  Peat,  Marwick  &  Co.  was  commissioned  to  design  and  conduct  a  survey  of  non-resident 
visitors,  and  perform  an  analysis  of  the  survey  results. 

STUDY  OBJECTIVES 

The  objective  of  the  study  was  to  obtain  factual  information  regarding  travel  motiva¬ 
tions,  travel  mode  and  spending  characteristics  of  non-resident  visitors  to  the  Province  of  Alberta. 
The  study  was  therefore  to  provide  reliable  answers  to  the  following  basic  questions: 

1.  How  many  tourists  come  to  Alberta  during  the  summer  season? 

2.  From  where  do  they  come? 

3-  How  do  they  travel? 

4.  Which  part  of  the  Province  do  they  visit? 

5.  How  long  do  they  stay? 

6.  How  much  do  they  spend? 

The  survey  results  and  subsequent  analyses  were  to  provide  guidelines  for  non¬ 
resident  tourist  promotion,  guidelines  to  recreational  development,  and  an  assessment  of  the 
direct  dollar  value  of  tourism  to  the  province. 


DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 


VISITOR 

Any  person  who  enters  the  Province  of  Alberta  for  any  purpose,  and  whose  place  of 
residence  and  source  of  income  lie  outside  the  Province,  is  considered  to  be  a  visitor.  The 
criterion  is  an  economic  one  in  terms  of:  Is  the  person  contributing  to  the  Province’s  economy 
from  outside  the  economy,  or  is  he  taking  part  in  local  economic  activities  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  local  residents? 

VISIT 

One  visit  corresponds  to  one  visitor  entering  the  Province.  Length  of  visit  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  time  between  entrance  and  departure.  A  new  visit  is  therefore  recorded  each  time 
a  visitor  re-enters  the  Province. 

TRIP 

Travel  by  a  person  away  from  his  residence  can  be  considered  as  a  trip.  A  person 
would  be  considered  to  be  on  the  same  trip  for  the  continuous  duration  of  time  spent  away  from 
his  permanent  residence.  As  noted  above,  more  than  one  visit  could  be  recorded  while  on  one  trip. 
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TRAVEL  PARTY 


The  group  of  persons  travelling  together  in  one  automobile  is  considered  to  be  a 
party.  Parties  in  common  carriers  would  usually  be  those  who  consider  themselves  as  travelling 
together  in  a  unit  and  whose  expenditures  and  travel  decisions  are  handled  largely  in  common. 

TOURIST 

Because  of  the  lack  of  a  universally  applicable  definition  of  a  tourist,  it  was  decided 
that  the  purpose  of  travel  as  classified  in  this  survey  is  sufficient  to  identify  tourists. 
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CHAPTER  II 


SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS,  CONCLUSIONS, 
AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS 

In  this  chapter  the  more  significant  survey  results  are  presented  in  summary  format. 
Additional  tabulations  of  the  survey  data  are  presented  in  a  separate  volume.  To  provide  a  simple 
review  of  the  survey  results,  the  questions  posed  earlier  in  this  report  under  the  heading:  "Study 
Objectives”,  have  been  reiterated  in  Plates  1  to  6  where  summary  answers  to  these  questions 
are  provided. 

In  addition  to  this  capsule  summary,  graphical  illustrations  of  survey  results  are  in¬ 
troduced  in  five  major  categories: 

(i)  Party  Composition 

(ii)  Party  Origins 

(iii)  Trip  Purpose  &  Inducement  Factors 

(iv)  Visitor  Expenditures 

(v)  Visitor  Travel  Patterns. 

In  the  descriptions  and  tabulations  of  the  survey  data  presented  in  this  chapter,  all 
references  to  "totals”  and  "percentages  thereof”  are  to  be  interpreted  as  "totals  during  the 
survey  period”,  i.e.  from  May  28th  to  September  5th  inclusive,  unless  specifically  stated  other¬ 
wise.  Similarly,  all  data  refers  to  "visiting  parties”  unless  specifically  stated  as  "person 
visitors”. 
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How  many  Non-Resident  Visitors  came  to  the 
Province  of  Alberta  during  the  Summer  Season 
of  1966? 


TOTAL  VISITING  PARTIES 

393,600 

TOTAL  PERSON  VISITORS 

1,125,000 

ADULTS 

866,300 

CHILDREN  (under  12  years) 

258,700 

AVERAGE  PERSONS  PER  PARTY 

2.86 

PLATE  1 


■  X 


' 


From  where  did  they 

come? 

CANADA 

253,200  Parties 

64.3% 

U.S.A. 

135,000  - 

34.3% 

OTHER 

5,400  - 

1.4% 

TOTAL 

393,600  >> 

100.0% 

PLATE  2 


By  what  Mode  did  they  travel  ? 


AUTOMOBILE 

307,400  Parties 

78.1  % 

AIR 

41,500  -- 

10.6% 

RAIL 

35,300  ” 

8.9% 

BUS 

9,400  -- 

2.4% 

TOTAL 

393,600  ” 

100.0% 

PLATE  3 


Which  were  their  Primary  Destinations 
in  Alberta  ? 


CALGARY  and/or  125,700  Parties  32.0% 
EDMONTON 

NATIONAL  PARKS  115,500  ..  29.4  % 

OTHER  ALBERTA  50,700  ..  12.7% 

DESTINATIONS 

PASSING  THROUGH  101 ,700  -  25.9  % 

TOTAL  393,600  -  100.0% 

PLATE  4 


•i  VA 

How  many  Nights  did  they  spend  in  Alberta? 


0 

Nights 

49,200 

Parties 

12.5  % 

1 

i  i 

83,500 

ii 

21.2  % 

2-3 

ii 

107,500 

t  > 

27.4  % 

4-7 

>» 

95,300 

» > 

24.2  % 

8-14 

M 

41,900 

>  j 

10.6  % 

OVER  14 

1  » 

16,200 

>  i 

4.1  % 

TOTAL 

1 1 

393,600 

1 1 

100.0% 

AVERAGE 

4.88  Nights 

per  Party 

PLATE  5 


How  much  Money  did  they  spend  in  Alberta? 


CANADIANS 

$  24,000,000 

61.5% 

$  95 

per  Party 

AMERICANS 

$  14,000,000 

36.0% 

$104 

>> 

OTHERS 

$  1,000,000 

2.5% 

$180 

» » 

TOTAL 

$  39,000,000 

100.0% 

$  98 

»> 

PLATE  6 


• 

(i)  PARTY  COMPOSITION 

Plate  7  shows  party  composition,  as  parties  with  and  without  children,  by  travel 
mode,  purpose  of  visit,  and  time  of  the  season  during  which  the  visit  was  made.  These  data 
illustrate  the  predominance  of  adult  parties  visiting  the  Province  of  Alberta. 

Among  the  purposes  included  in  Plate  7  (b),  "passing  through"  shows  the  highest 
percentage  of  parties  with  children.  This  fact  is  quite  consistent  with  other  survey  results. 
Almost  all  parties  which  were  "passing  through"  were  travelling  by  automobile  and  Plate  7  (a) 
reveals  that  the  auto  mode  has  a  high  percentage  of  parties  with  children. 

Plate  8  shows  the  parties  with  children  as  a  percentage  of  total  parties  by  large 
origin  sectors.  These  origin  sectors  were  selected  to  reflect  party  composition  when  travel 
distances  are  less  than,  and  in  excess  of  1,000  miles,  for  both  Canada  and  the  U.S.A. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  ALL  VISITING  PARTIES 
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(b) 


TOTAL 


TRIPS  WITH 
BUSINESS  ASPECT 


VACATION 

TRIPS 


VISIT  FRIENDS 
or  RELATIVES 


PASSING 

THROUGH 


PARTY  COMPOSITION  BY  PURPOSE 


LEGEND 

1 

Adults  only 

□ 

Adults  with 
c  h  i  Idren 

PARTY  COMPOSITION 


PLATE 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  PARTIES  WITH  CHILDREN 
BY  DISTANCE  SECTORS  FROM  ALBERTA 

PLATE  8 


(ii)  VISITOR  ORIGIN 

Plate  9  shows  the  percentage  of  total  parties  by  region  of  origin.  This  distribution 

by  origin  indicates  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  visiting  parties  originate  in  Canada.  The  non¬ 

resident  visitor  market  area  is  shown  to  extend  over  all  of  Canada  and  continental  U.S.A. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  Alberta  per  100  persons  population  of  the  region  of  visitor 
origin  is  shown  in  Plate  10,  to  indicate  the  relative  shares  of  the  potential  non-resident  visitor 
markets  that  the  Province  is  currently  receiving..  These  ratios  indicate  that  Alberta  is  attracting 
a  considerably  larger  share  of  the  travel  market  from  Canadian  population  centres  than  from  equi¬ 
distant  centres  in  the  U.S.A.  As  a  typical  example,  the  population  centroid  of  California  lies 
closer  to  Alberta  than  does  that  of  Ontario;  yet  only  one  half  of  one  percent  of  California’s  people 
visited  the  Province,  against  one  and  one  half  percent  of  the  population  of  Ontario. 

As  shown  in  Plate  11  nearly  100%  of  the  parties  originating  from  the  Western  Pro¬ 
vinces  and  the  Territories  have  previously  visited  the  Province  of  Alberta,  whereas  only  approxi¬ 

mately  50% of  the  parties  originating  in  Eastern  Canada  were  making  a  repeat  visit  to  the  Province. 
In  the  U.S.A.  the  percentage  of  repeat  visits  by  regions  of  party  origin  varied  from  70%  for  the 
neighboring  state  of  Montana,  to  24%  for  the  south-eastern  U.S.A. 

Nearly  twice  as  many  parties  visited  the  Province  from  origins  in  Canada  as  from 
points  in  the  U.S.A.  However,  as  shown  in  Plate  12,  there  are  more  parties  visiting  for  "pleasure” 
purposes  from  the  U.S.A.  than  from  Canada. 

Plate  13,  showing  a  distribution  of  visiting  parties  by  major  destinations  in  the  Pro¬ 
vince,  indicates  that  urban  centres  are  predominant  as  the  primary  destinations  in  Alberta  for 
Canadian  visitors,  and  destinations  in  National  Parks  are  predominant  for  visitors  from  the  U.S.A. 

The  distribution  of  party  visits  by  length  of  stay,  as  shown  on  Plate  14,  indicates 
relatively  short  trip  lengths,  and  this  characteristic  is  similar  for  both  Canadian  and  U.S.A. 
visitors.  Nearly  2/3  of  all  party  visits  had  a  length  of  stay  not  exceeding  three  nights  in  Alberta, 
and  nearly  90%  had  a  length  of  stay  not  exceeding  one  week. 

Plate  15,  shows  the  distributions  of  visiting  parties  by  income  groups. 
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CANADA  TOTAL  64-3% 
U.S.A.  TOTAL  34.3% 
OTHER  1.4% 


REGIONAL  ORIGIN  OF  VISITORS  EXPRESSED 
AS  PERCENTAGES  OF  TOTAL  PARTIES  VISITING 
THE  PROVINCE 


PLATE  9 


. 


100% 


CANADA  TOTAL  80.4% 
U.S.A.  TOTAL  40.2% 
OTHER  14.9% 


REPEAT  VISITS  EXPRESSED  AS  PERCENTAGES 
OF  TOTAL  VISITS  BY  REGION  OF  ORIGIN 

PLATE  11 


62000  98  900  171800  60  900 


60 


50 


CANADIAN  30 
PARTIES 

20 


10 

0 


48  700  81800  78  300  44  400 


12300  15300  91300  16100 


PRIMARY  PURPOSES  FOR  VISITING  ALBERTA 

PLATE  12 


TOTAL 

PARTIES 

(393,600) 


125600  115200  51100  101700 


% 

CANADIAN 

PARTIES 

(253,200) 


60 

50 


102100  3  8  700  3  9  700  72  700 


% 

AMERICAN 

PARTIES 

(135,000) 


60 


20400  75  300  11100  28200 


PRIMARY  DESTINATIONS  IN  ALBERTA 


PLATE  13 


TOTAL 

PARTIES 

(393,600) 


Nights  in  Alberta 

0  1  2-3  4-7  8-14  >14 


% 

CANADIAN 

PARTIES 


(253,000) 


30900  53900  67800  59600  29400  11500 


% 

AMERICAN 

PARTIES 

(135,000) 


25.4% 


17900 


29000 


38700 


34200 


11700 


3500 


NUMBER  OF  PARTIES  BY  NIGHTS  SPENT  IN  ALBERTA 


PLATE  14 


■  A7UT 


Annual  Family  Income 


less  than  $3-6000 
$  3000 


30 


$6-10000  $10-15000  more  than 
1 33.6%  $15000 


TOTAL 

PARTIES 

(393,600) 


22500  80800  110600  65500  49100 


64,900 

non-response 


% 

CANADIAN 

PARTIES 

(253,200) 


30 


%  20 

AMERICAN 

PARTIES 

(135,000) 


36900 


35000  28600 


18,200 

non-response 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  VISITING  PARTIES 
BY  INCOME  RANGES 


PLATE  15 


(iii)  TRIP  PURPOSE  AND  INDUCEMENT  FACTORS 


Plate  16  illustrates  the  distribution  of  parties  according  to  trip  purpose  and  income 
category.  A  relatively  lower  income  range  is  shown  to  be  associated  with  parties  visiting  friends 
and  relatives  than  with  any  other  "purpose  group”.  The  substantial  number  of  parties  in  the 
lower  income  ranges  in  the  business  purpose  category  is  due  to  the  incorporation  in  this  group 
of  all  parties  whose  trip  purpose  had  a  business  component,  or  whose  purpose  was  urgent  per¬ 
sonal  affairs. 

As  was  expected  a  large  share  of  the  pleasure  and  business  trips  are  destined  to  the 
National  Parks  and  urban  centres  respectively.  However,  it  is  also  shown  in  Plate  17  that  a 
relatively  large  segment  of  the  pleasure  trips  go  to  Calgary. 

Plate  18  shows  the  distribution  of  inducement  factors  by  visitor  origin.  Approximately 
8%  of  the  visitors  indicated  "Government  Travel  Information”  in  the  form  of  literature,  films, 
advertisement,  etc.,  as  the  prime  factor  in  the  decision  to  visit  the  province  of  Alberta.  These 
data  also  show  that  the  impact  of  promotional  material  is  larger  for  visitors  from  the  U.S.A. 
than  from  Canada. 

The  relative  impact  of  the  various  categories  of  promotional  material  shown  in  Plate 
19,  indicates  the  apparent  success  of  travel  literature  and  films  as  compared  to  magazine  adver¬ 
tisement. 
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TRIP  PURPOSE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  MAJOR  DESTINATIONS 


PLATE  17 
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RELATIVE  EFFECT  OF  GOVERNMENT  TRAVEL 

INFORMATION 

(See  Plate  18)  PLATE  19 


(iv)  VISITOR  EXPENDITURES 


Plate  20  shows  expenditures  broken  down  into  various  components.  Groceries,  meals 
and  refreshments  account  for  the  largest  part  of  non-resident  visitor  expenditures. 

Plate  21  shows  the  expenditure  ranges  per  party  by  income  categories.  The  expen¬ 
ditures  tend  to  increase  with  larger  incomes. 

Expenditures  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  visit  and  the  type  of  accommodation 
patronized  are  presented  in  Plate  22. 
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Total 

Percent 

Total 

Expenditure 

Component 

Expenditures 

of  Total 

Per  Party 

Lodging 

$  8,000,000 

20.7 

$23  1 

Groceries,  meals, 

refreshments 

11,000,000 

28.5 

27 

Auto  Expenses 

8,000,000 

20.2 

25  2 

Non-auto 

transportation 

1,000,000 

2.2 

10  3 

Recreation, 

entertainment 

4,000,000 

10.6 

10 

All  other  goods, 

services 

7,000,000 

17.8 

17 

TOTAL 

$  39,000,000 

100.0 

$98 

Note  1: 

The 

Note  2: 

The 

Note  3: 

The 

average  is  based  on  the  344,400  parties  that  stayed  overnight, 
average  is  based  on  the  307,400  parties  that  travelled  by  auto, 
average  is  based  on  the  86,200  parties  that  travelled  by  public  carrier. 


EXPENDITURES  IN  ALBERTA  BY  COMPONENTS 


PLATE  20 
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EXPENDITURE  RANGES  BY  FAMILY  INCOME 

PLATE  21 


Purpose  of  Visit 

Total 

Expenditures 

Average 

Expenditures 

Per  Party 

Average 
Expenditures 
Per  Party 
Per  Night 

Pleasure 

$19,000,000 

$105 

$26 

Business 

10,000,000 

160 

28 

Visit  Friends,  Relatives 

8,000,000 

80 

10 

Passing  Through 

2,000,000 

30 

30 

TOTAL 

$39,000,000 

$  98 

$20 

(a) 

EXPENDITURES  BY 

PURPOSE  OF  VISIT 

Type  of  accommodation 

Total 

Expenditures 

Average 

Expenditures 

Per  Party 

Per  Night 

Average 
Expenditures 
for  Lodging 
Per  Party 
Per  Night 

Parties  Using  Fixed  1 
Accommodation  Only 

$20,000,000 

$46 

$12 

Parties  Using  Other 
Accommodation  Only 

14,000,000 

11 

— 

Parties  Using  Mixed 
Accommodation 

4,000,000 

19 

3 

TOTAL 

$38,000,0003 

$19 

$  3 

Note  1:  Hotel,  motels,  tourist  homes,  cabins,  etc. 

Note  2:  Tents,  trailers,  etc.  and  home  of  friends  or  relatives. 

Note  3:  This  total  excludes  expenditures  by  parties  that  did  not  stay  overnight  within  Alberta. 


(b)  EXPENDITURES  BY  TYPE  OF  ACCOMMODATION 


SELECTED  EXPENDITURE  SUMMARIES 


PLATE  22 


. 

(v)  VISITOR  TRAVEL  PATTERNS 


The  relative  importance  of  the  provincial  travel  zones  as  primary  destinations  for 
non-resident  visitors  is  displayed  in  Plate  23.  In  noting  the  relative  importance  of  Zone  1,  it 
should  be  stated  that  almost  one  half  of  this  total  is  comprised  of  American  parties  destined  to 
Waterton. 


Plate  24  shows  a  schematic  presentation  of  the  exit  routes  for  each  major  highway 
entry  point.  The  volumes  are  arbitrarily  shown  as  going  directly  from  point  of  entrance  to  point 
of  exit  along  the  major  highways  with  no  effort  made  to  trace  the  detailed  routes  within  the  pro¬ 
vince.  Approximately  80,000  parties  or  20%  of  all  visitors  both  enter  and  exit  via  the  Trans- 
Canada  Highway.  More  than  250,000  parties  (65%)  have  at  least  one  end  of  the  Alberta  portion 
of  their  trip  along  the  Trans-Canada  Highway. 

Plate  25  shows  the  number  of  times  that  non-resident  visitor  parties  entered  each 
of  the  travel  zones.  There  is  a  concentration  of  visitor  travel  confined  to  the  southern  part  of 
the  province.  The  figures  associated  with  Zones  3  and  7  are  suspect  due  to  the  configuration 
of  these  zones  which  tend  to  cause  inflation  of  the  volumes.  For  instance,  a  party  travelling  along 
the  Trans-Canada  Highway  would  travel  through  Zone  3,  then  Zone  10  (Calgary)  and  return  to 
Zone  3  to  be  counted  as  passing  through  it  twice.  Although  the  figures  for  Zones  3  and  7  have 
been  adjusted,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  exact  amount  of  the  inflation. 

Plate  26  is  a  natural  extension  of  Plate  25,  since  it  shows  the  number  of  times  that 
non-resident  visitor  parties  entered  each  of  the  travel  zones  and  stayed  over  for  at  least  one 
night.  The  percentage  values  indicate  the  relative  success  of  each  zone  in  retaining  for  overnight 
stays  those  parties  which  enter  the  zone  for  any  reason  whatever.  The  absolute  values,  on  the 
other  hand,  show  the  relative  size  of  the  number  of  parties  staying  overnight  in  each  zone.  As 
an  example,  Zone  8  is  much  more  successful  in  retaining  visitors  than  Zone  3,  with  44%  of  all 
trips  staying  overnight  as  opposed  to  the  8%  ratio  of  the  latter  zone.  However  since  Zone  3 
receives  many  more  visitors,  its  absolute  value  of  24,000  overnight  trips  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  15,000  retained  by  Zone  8. 
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NUMBER  OF  PARTIES  BY  ZONE  OF  PRIMARY 
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EXIT  POINTS  BY  POINT  OF  ENTRY  FOR  AUTOMOBILE  PARTIES 

PLATE  24 


*  THESE  VOLUMES  ARE  SUSPECT  DUE  TO  THE  ZONE  CONFIGURATION.  (SEE  PAGE  ^  8) 

NUMBER  OF  TIMES  VISITOR  PARTIES  ENTERED  EACH  ZONE 


PLATE  25 
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ZONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  OVERNIGHT  STOPS 


PLATE  26 


CONCLUSIONS 


PARTY  COMPOSITION 

Travel  to  the  province  of  Alberta  is  predominantly  by  adult  parties.  A  comparison  of 
these  results  with  data  from  other  sources1  indicates  that  the  percentage  of  adult  party  travel  to 
Alberta  is  approximately  20%  higher  than  is  experienced  in  other  regions  of  Canada  and  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  However,  due  to  the  lack  of  large  population  concentrations  close  to  Alberta,  most 
parties  travel  long  distances  to  visit  the  province.  As  a  result,  the  cost  and  inconvenience  of  the 
trip  are  often  high,  and  this  tends  to  discourage  travel  w'ith  children.  Nearly  all  parties  that  were 
accompanied  by  children  came  by  automobile,  since  this  is  the  one  mode  which  minimizes  the 
detrimental  factors. 

More  than  94  percent  of  the  total  Canadian  and  U.S.A.  population  lives  more  than 
750  miles  distant  from  the  approximate  population  centroid  of  the  Province  of  Alberta.  Even  within 
the  750  mile  radius,  all  population  centres  of  200,000  or  more,  except  Spokane,  are  more  than 
400  miles  distant.  It  can  therefore  be  expected  that  the  predominance  of  the  "adult  party"  among 
the  non-resident  visitors  will  be  maintained. 

VISITOR  ORIGIN 

The  preponderance  of  Canadian  visitors  as  shown  in  Plates  2,  9  and  10  is  attributable 
to  several  factors.  It  is  evident  that  the  residents  of  Alberta  have  generally  more  business  asso¬ 
ciates  and  friends  and  relatives  in  the  rest  of  Canada  than  in  the  United  States.  In  addition 
Canadians  tend  to  travel  for  pleasure  within  the  country  because  of  their  general  familiarity  with 
its  geography  and  history,  in  association  with  a  certain  feeling  of  national  pride.  Considering 
that  Americans  tend  to  confine  their  travel  to  the  U.S.A.  for  similar  reasons,  natural  boundaries 
must  be  recognized  as  a  substantial  influence  in  shaping  the  observed  distribution  of  the  trip 
origins. 

The  smaller  percentage  of  U.S.A.  visitors  to  the  province  may  also  be  influenced  by 
the  relative  ease  of  access  to  Alberta  from  other  parts  of  Canada  as  compared  to  the  access  from 
the  U.S.A.  Major  travel  facilities  across  the  continent  parallel  each  other  in  Canada  and  the 
U.S.A.,  but  provide  limited  or  below  prime  standard  connections  between  Alberta  and  points  in 
the  U.S.A.  This  pattern  is  evident  not  only  in  air  and  rail  modes  of  travel,  but  also  in  major  high¬ 
way  routings  between  the  U.S.A.  interstate  system  and  the  Trans-Canada  highway. 

Visitors  from  the  U.S.A.  are  attracted  to  Alberta  by  the  natural  beauty  of  the  province. 
This  is  demonstrated  in  Plate  12,  which  shows  that  for  Americans  the  National  Parks  are  the 
major  destinations  within  the  province.  The  Canadian  visitor  is  considerably  more  likely  to 
choose  the  urban  centres  in  his  visits  to  the  province.  Even  when  adjustments  are  made  to  the 
figures  shown  in  Plate  14  to  eliminate  the  trips  for  "business"  and  "visits  to  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives"  the  Canadian  visitor’s  strong  preference  for  urban  centres  as  destinations  still  remains. 

Alberta  succeeds  in  attracting  a  far  larger  share  of  the  population  of  the  rest  of 
Canada  than  that  of  the  U.S.A.,  even  when  travel  distances  are  approximately  equal.  As  mentioned 
above,  there  are  good  reasons  for  the  imbalance;  however,  the  market  share  of  vacationing  visitors 
from  neighboring  provinces  in  Canada  is  three  times  that  of  neighboring  states  in  the  U.S.A.  (as 
measured  by  the  number  of  visitors  per  unit  population  in  their  region  of  origin). 

The  percentage  of  repeat  visits  to  the  province  is  quite  high.  Such  visitors  are  a 
large  and  stable  segment  of  Alberta’s  non-resident  tourism.  In  Canada,  the  repeat  visits  are 
inflated  by  business  trips  and  trips  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  friends  or  relatives,  but  the  U.S.A. 
visitors  are  primarily  vacationers. 


INDUCEMENT  FACTORS 

An  examination  of  Plate  19,  reveals  that  the  direct  measurable  impact  of  tourist  pro¬ 
motion  classified  as  (i)  magazine  advertising,  (ii)  travel  literature,  and  (iii)  travel  films,  is  very 
limited  when  compared  to  the  other  factors  which  induced  travellers  to  visit  the  province  of  Alberta. 

1.  A  study  of  Interprovincial  Travel  in  Canada  prepared  for  the  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau  by  McDonald 
Research  Limited,  May-September  1966. 
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Plate  19,  further  indicates  that  nearly  80%  of  the  respondents  giving  promotional  efforts  as  prime 
inducement  factors  for  their  visit  are  non-Canadians.  These  data  suggest  that  the  impact  of  pro¬ 
motional  material  is,  if  not  more  effective,  at  least  a  more  conscious  factor  in  the  trip  selection 
decision  of  visitors  from  the  U.S.A.  To  conclude  from  these  figures  that  promotional  efforts 
oriented  to  the  Canadian  traveller  are  ineffective,  would,  in  the  belief  of  the  investigators  be 
an  erroneous  conclusion.  A  more  realistic  interpretation  of  the  data,  although  involving  broad 
surmise,  would  be  to  consider  that  inducement  factors  such  as  (i)  "always  wanted  to  visit 
Alberta",  and  (ii)  "advice  from  friends  and  relatives",  are  in  part  influenced  by  general  promo¬ 
tional  efforts.  This  general  promotional  material,  however,  does  not  have  the  impact  to  produce  a 
respondent’s  "recall"  when  compared  to  more  personal  events  such  as  conversations  with  friends 
and  relatives.  Similarly,  a  respondent  will  identify  as  the  inducement  factor  his  desire  to  visit 
the  province  which  may  have  been  nurtured  for  a  period  of  years,  even  though  the  original  desire 
and  its  subsequent  intensification  may  in  large  part  be  attributable  to  periodic  encounters  with 
travel  promotion  materials. 

In  view  of  the  above  comments,  the  probable  effect  of  promotional  efforts,  rated 
qualitatively,  is  tabulated  below.  In  this  table  the  inducement  factors  as  indicated  by  the  respon¬ 
dents  are  classed  in  five  major  groups,  and  to  each  of  these  groups  a  qualitative  rating  of  the 
probable  effect  of  promotion  on  their  decision  to  visit  the  province  has  been  assigned. 


Inducem  ent 

Factor 

Probable  Effect 

of  Promotion 

Percentage 

of 

Respondents 

Cumulative 

Indicated 
by  Respondent 

on  Inducement 

to  Visit 

Perc  entage 

Promotional 

Travel  Material 

Major 

7.6% 

7.6% 

Always  wanted 
to  visit  Alberta 

Predominant 

11.8% 

19.4% 

Advice  from 

friends  & 

relatives 

Fair 

11.8% 

31.2% 

Repeat  visit 

Limited 

23.7% 

54.9% 

Business  & 

Others 

Negligible 

45.1% 

100.0% 

The  relative  importance  of  the  three  types  of  promotional  materials:  (i)  Magazine 
Advertisements,  (ii)  Travel  Literature,  and  (iii)  Travel  films  and  articles,  as  indicated  in  Plate 
20,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  magazine  advertisements  are  considerably  less  effective  than 
the  other  promotional  efforts.  However,  here  again,  the  respondent’s  recall  may  substantially 
bias  this  data.  Examination  of  travel  literature,  attendance  at  showings  of  travelogue  films,  and 
reading  of  travel  articles  all  require  a  voluntary,  conscious  action  on  the  part  of  the  individual, 
whereas  magazine  advertisements  are  imposed  upon  the  individual.  This  difference  will  sub¬ 
stantially  affect  the  respondent’s  recall,  and  he  will  usually  remember  only  the  specific  conscious 
events.  Although  there  is  thus,  a  probable  bias  due  to  a  respondent’s  recall,  it  is  necessary  to 
recognize  for  the  same  above  stated  reasons  that  the  promotional  impact  of  travel  literature, 
films  and  articles  is  still  substantially  greater  than  magazine  advertisements. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


NON-RESIDENT  TOURISM  PROMOTION 

Promotional  efforts  should  be  extended  along  two  different  lines.  One,  promotion 
oriented  to  the  Canadian  population,  and  two,  promotional  efforts  directed  to  residents  of  the 
U.S.A.  and  other  countries. 

(a)  NATIONAL  PROMOTION 

The  Canadian  segment  of  non-resident  visitors  to  the  province  extends  across  the 
entire  spectrum  of  our  population,  i.e.  their  locations,  incomes,  expenditures  in  the  province, 
and  their  purposes  of  visit.  The  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  total  expenditure  in  the  province  is 
attributable  to  Canadian  visitors,  and  the  fact  that  these  visitors  exhibit  the  largest  percentage 
of  repeat  trips  to  the  province,  establishes  this  group  as  a  desirable,  valuable  and  essentially 
stable  market  segment  of  non-resident  visitors  to  the  province. 

Therefore,  the  promotional  effort  on  the  national  scale  should  be  diverse  in  nature, 
encompassing  all  major  purposes  currently  reported  as  prime  motivations  for  visiting  Alberta. 
The  established  national  awareness  of  Alberta’s  physical  beauty  should  be  maintained  and  inten¬ 
sified.  The  uniqueness  of  special  events,  which  are  especially  successful  in  attracting  Canadian 
visitors,  should  be  emphasized.  Encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  desire  of  people  to  visit 
friends  and  relatives.  The  relative  ease  and  economy  of  travel  to  the  province  via  all  modes 
should  be  stressed.  In  this  way  Alberta  can  maintain  and  extend  its  image  as  a  many-faceted 
tourist  attraction  within  the  means  of  most  Canadians. 

The  nature  of  the  promotional  material  should  incorporate  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  the  use  of  travel  films  and  articles  and  ready  accessibility  to  inspiring  travel  literature. 
The  Government  Travel  Bureau  can  measure  directly  the  number  of  responses  to  its  magazine 
advertisement  campaign  and  from  this  response  assess  to  some  degree  the  immediate  effectiveness 
of  this  type  of  promotion.  To  a  large  extent,  however,  its  ultimate  impact  cannot  be  quantified. 


Since  a  large  segment  of  the  non-resident  visitors  to  the  province  are  passing  through 
without  specific  destinations  in  the  province,  some  promotional  effort  should  be  directed  to 
entice  these  visitors  to  lengthen  their  stay  in  Alberta.  As  a  supplement  to  the  general  promotional 
effort  this  could  be  performed  by  reception  centres  established  at  major  entry  points  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  or  other  schemes  of  roadside  advertisement  of  current  special  events  or  attractions. 

Specialized  promotional  material  stressing  family  activities  and  vacationing  should 
be  directed  to  neighboring  provinces  and  states,  especially  in  urban  population  centres  within 
relatively  short  driving  distances. 


(b)  INTERNATIONAL  PROMOTION 

Since  in  excess  of  95%  of  the  parties  visiting  the  province  from  points  outside  of 
Canada  originate  in  the  continental  U.S.A.  the  international  promotional  effort  must  be  sub¬ 
stantially  oriented  towards  the  American  market.  Since  the  distance  factor  is  an  important  aspect 
in  the  attraction  of  visitors,  promotional  efforts  will  realize  the  best  results  in  the  less  distant 
population  centres.  Thus,  an  intensive  campaign  should  be  directed  towards  the  Pacific  and 
Pacific  Northwestern  regions  of  the  U.S.A.  with  the  Midwest  area  around  Chicago  ranging  next 
in  priority. 


The  survey  shows  that  Americans  are  drawn  to  Alberta  mainly  because  of  the  national 
parks.  Therefore,  it  is  the  unique  qualities  of  the  park  areas  which  should  be  the  keynote  of 
promotional  campaigns  in  the  U.S.  The  beauty  and  accessibility  of  the  mountain  regions  should 
be  stressed  primarily,  but  in  combination  with  other  qualities  which  complement  the  natural 
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attractiveness.  Special  events,  specific  points  of  interest,  and  recreational  activities  (along  with 
the  courtesy  and  friendliness  of  Albertans)  ought  to  be  emphasized  whenever  these  offer  some¬ 
thing  new  or  appealing  to  the  people  of  the  area  in  which  the  campaign  is  being  conducted. 
Direct  competition  with  comparable  attractions  in  the  U.S.  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

A  large  segment  of  the  visiting  parties  from  the  U.S.  have  family  incomes  in  the 
three  upper  ranges.  Thus,  promotion  can  be  directed  to  a  stratified  segment  of  the  market  area 
population. 


RECREATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  distribution  of  lengths  of  stay  in  the  province  as  shown  in  Plate  14,  highlights 
the  large  proportion  of  visiting  parties  remaining  in  die  province  for  only  three  nights  or  less. 

To  provide  a  strong  inducement  for  the  visitor  to  lengthen  his  stay  or  to  plan  a  return 
trip,  he  should  be  made  aware  of  the  many  elements  of  recreation  in  Alberta  —  the  beauty  of  the 
land,  the  excitement  of  special  events  and  the  satisfaction  of  specific  recreational  activities. 
This  will  also  tend  to  induce  more  business  travellers  to  introduce  elements  of  pleasure  to  their 
trip,  or  to  plan  subsequent  family  trips. 

Co-ordination  of  the  recreational  development  should  be  achieved  by  planning  and 
creating  a  large  and  diversified  spectrum  of  recreational  activities  within  the  framework  of  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  country.  Thus,  after  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  drawn  him  to  the  Province, 
he  would  be  persuaded  to  stay  by  the  variety  and  attractiveness  of  the  activities  available. 
Encouragement  should  constantly  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  new  facilities  for  activities 
as  varied  as  golfing,  mountain  climbing  and  dancing.  Government  advertising  can  aid  such 
ventures  and  present  them  to  the  visitor  as  part  of  a  coordinated  recreation  program. 

In  areas  where  the  countryside  itself  does  not  constitute  a  prime  attraction,  special 
events  or  special  recreational  activities  should  be  introduced  to  attract  visitors.  Such  areas  as 
the  Crowsnest  Pass  district,  Rocky  Mountain  House,  the  Red  Deer  Valley  Badlands,  the  Cold 
Lake  country,  the  Peace  River  country,  and  possibly  others,  all  have  a  potential  far  exceeding 
the  present  number  of  non-resident  visitors. 

Special  events  can  become  primary  attractors  in  themselves,  as  exemplified  by  the 
Calgary  Stampede.  The  number  of  parties  destined  to  Calgary  during  July  is  almost  50%  greater 
than  during  August,  while  the  figures  for  other  centres  are  nearly  constant  for  both  months.  It 
must  be  noted  that  practically  all  those  who  came  to  Alberta  expressly  for  the  Stampede  were 
Canadians,  and  that  they  spent  only  two  or  three  days  in  Calgary  before  leaving  the  province. 
However,  Appendix  D  shows  quite  clearly  the  great  concentration  of  visitors  attracted  by  the 
Calgary  Stampede.  Similar  primary  attractions  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  elsewhere, 
situated  in  both  time  and  space  so  as  to  complement  the  Stampede  and  be  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  province.  Perhaps  the  Edmonton  Klondike  Days  is  the  only  event  which  has  a  chance  of 
becoming  a  major  international  attraction  along  the  lines  of  the  Calgary  Stampede,  but  some  of 
the  smaller  cities  are  quite  capable  of  drawing  people  from  the  neighbouring  provinces. 


FURTHER  STUDY 

Further  work  relative  to  the  non-resident  visitors  to  the  province  of  Alberta  should 
be  undertaken  in  the  following  directions: 

(1)  Periodic  Survey  Updating.  To  maintain  the  current  survey  data  as  a  valuable  source  of 
information  to  guide  future  decisions  in  the  field  of  recreation,  it  is  recommended  that  eco¬ 
nomical  and  statistically  valid  procedures  be  devised  which  would  permit  the  Government 
Travel  Bureau  to  periodically  update  the  base  data  obtained  in  this  survey. 
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(2)  Future  Projection  Studies.  The  application  of  mathematical  simulation  models  which  during 
the  past  decade  has  been  extensively  and  successfully  applied  in  the  field  of  transportation 
and  other  disciplines  of  science  is  currently  receiving  attention  in  the  field  of  tourism.  The 
prime  requirement  for  the  successful  application  of  mathematical  simulation  techniques  is 
the  availability  of  a  reliable  and  substantial  source  of  data  about  the  various  characteristics 
which  induce  vacation  travel.  It  is  suggested  here  that  consideration  be  given  to  conducting 
a  limited  study  to  prove  the  usefulness  of  such  simulation  techniques  to  estimate  future 
non-resident  visitors  and  the  impact  of  major  policy  decisions  regarding  recreational  develop¬ 
ment. 
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CHAPTER  III 


DATA  COLLECTION 

SURVEY  DESIGN 

To  ascertain  the  attributes  and  motivations  of  the  tourists  visiting  the  Province  of 
Alberta,  an  interview  with  a  representative  sample  of  tourists  was  necessary.  The  survey  design 
consisted  of  selecting  (i)  the  location  and  procedures  for  obtaining  a  representative  sample  of 
interviews,  (ii)  the  calendar  period  during  which  interviews  were  to  be  conducted,  and  (iii)  the 
most  appropriate  interview  technique. 

Since  the  required  information  involved  the  experiences  of  the  visitors  during  their 
stay  in  the  province,  it  was  essential  for  interviews  to  be  conducted  at  the  various  travel  mode 
exit  points  from  the  province  or  alternatively  at  the  home  base  of  the  tourists  upon  their  return 
there.  Because  of  the  relative  simplicity  of  data  collection,  a  cordon  type  survey  was  chosen, 
encompassing  all  major  exit  points  from  the  province  for  all  travel  modes.  In  addition,  this  type 
of  survey  permitted  personal  interviews,  simple  controls  of  random  sampling;  and  it  could  be 
further  supplemented  by  a  subsequent  in-depth  mail  questionnaire. 

Because  the  peak  volume  of  non-resident  visitors  to  the  province  occurs  during  the 
summer  season,  the  calendar  period  during  which  the  survey  was  to  be  conducted  was  limited 
to  the  three  summer  months,  i.e.  from  May  28th  to  September  5th. 

To  intercept  the  tourists  leaving  the  province  in  private  automobiles,  a  highway  cordon 
was  established  along  the  provincial  borders  with  interview  stations  at  points  where  major  high¬ 
way  facilities  crossed  the  cordon.  To  sample  tourists  departing  via  public  carriers,  interview 
stations  were  set  up  at  major  air,  rail  and  bus  terminals  within  the  province.  Plate  27  illustrates 
the  cordon  and  interview  station  locations. 

A  randomized  intermittent  sampling  procedure  was  decided  upon  because  of  the 
associated  extensive  economies  as  opposed  to  a  continuous  sampling  procedure,  without  sacrifi¬ 
cing  the  required  adequacy  of  representative  sampling.  On  the  basis  of  existing  information,  the 
relative  tourist  usage  of  the  various  exit  points  was  estimated  and  utilized  in  weighting  the 
frequency  of  calendar  days  of  sampling  to  be  allocated  to  each  station.  The  daily  sampling  was 
limited  to  a  continuous  6-hour  period  per  day  to  allow  for  the  preparation  of  safety  precautions 
at  the  site  of  the  interview  station  within  a  seven  hour  working  day.  This  continuous  6-hour 
period  was  selected  randomly  within  the  12-hour  period  between  7:00  A.M.  and  7:00  P.M.  for  each 
station.  The  calendar  and  time  schedule  of  interview  periods  per  station  is  tabulated  in  Ap¬ 
pendix  A. 
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STATION  12 
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HIGHWAY  16 

STATION  1 

STATION  8 

HIGHWAY  1 
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HIGHWAY  9 
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STATION  4 
HIGHWAY  6 

STATION  5 
HIGHWAY  2 

STATION  6 
HIGHWAY  4 

LOCATION  OF  INTERVIEW  STATIONS 


PLATE  27 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  DESIGN 


To  meet  the  survey  objectives,  the  questionnaire  had  to  be  developed  to  obtain  all 
required  information  relating  to  the  following  three  categories: 

(i)  purpose  of  the  visit  and  the  inducement  factors  which  influenced  the  trip  making  decision. 

(ii)  travel  characteristics,  behavioural  attitudes,  and  reactions  of  the  visitors  to  the  province. 

(iii)  the  spending  habits  of  die  visitors. 

During  the  formulation  of  the  questionnaires,  reference  was  made  to  the  ’'Standards 
for  Traveller  Studies”1,  and  the  ”1963  Alberta  Tourist  Travel  Survey”2. 

The  questionnaire  was  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  section  of  the  question¬ 
naire,  comprising  eleven  questions  was  to  be  completed  during  the  direct  personal  interview. 
This  direct  interview  questionnaire  was  designed  to  secure  information  relating  to  travel  charac¬ 
teristics,  trip  purpose  and  expenditures  of  visitors.  The  second  section  of  the  questionnaire  was 
to  be  handed  to  the  visitor  with  a  request  to  complete  it  at  a  later  date  and  return  the  question¬ 
naire  by  mail.  The  questions  on  this  mail  questionnaire  pursued  in  more  depth  the  inducement 
factors  influencing  the  trip  making  decision  and  the  visitor’s  reaction  to  the  province’s  recreational 
environment.  Copies  of  both  the  direct  interview  and  mail  questionnaires  are  shown  in  Appendix  B. 

Some  details  on  the  data  requested  during  the  direct  interview  and  some  definitions 
relating  to  respondent’s  answers,  are  given  below: 

QUESTION  1 

Place  of  residence.  The  name  of  the  respondent’s  town  (city)  and  province  (state) 
were  requested. 

Mailing  address.  The  full  mailing  address  was  asked  for  the  purpose  of  subsequent 
mailing  of  reminder  letters  to  people  who  do  not  return  the  mail  questionnaire. 

QUESTION  2 

Party  size.  Definition  of  party  size  is  given  on  Page  6  of  this  report.  All  individuals 
under  the  age  of  12  were  to  be  classified  as  children. 

QUESTION  3 

Mode  of  travel.  The  mode  used  during  the  departure  from  the  province  was  to  be 
recorded,  i.e.  a  person  who  arrived  by  train  and  departed  by  bus  was  to  be  classed  as  a  "bus” 
user. 

QUESTION  4 

Primary  destination  in  Alberta.  People  passing  through  from  an  origin  outside  the 
province  to  an  outside  destination  were  classed  as  "enroute”.  However,  visitors  on  a  general 
vacation  tour  passing  through  Alberta,  were  not  to  be  considered  in  this  class,  but  for  these 
visitors  the  main  point  of  interest  during  the  Alberta  segment  of  the  tour  was  to  be  classified 
as  their  Alberta  destination. 

QUESTION  5 

Trip  purpose.  The  anticipated  difficulty  with  this  question  was  the  differentiation 
between  business  and  pleasure  trips.  A  visitor  who  arrived  immediately  before  and  left  imme¬ 
diately  after  his  business  affairs,  was  to  be  classified  as  "business  only”.  However,  if  he 
spent  more  time  in  the  province  than  was  strictly  required  for  the  business  affairs,  he  was  to  be 
categorized  as  "business  and  pleasure  combined”. 

1.  Standards  for  Travellers  Studies  —  Western  Council  for  Travel  Research  Inc.,  1963. 

2.  1963  Alberta  Tourist  Travel  Survey  —  Government  of  Alberta  Travel  Bureau,  1963* 
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QUESTION  6 


Nights  away  on  the  entire  trip.  The  response  to  this  question  was  to  include  all 
nights  away  from  home  from  the  time  the  trip  was  commenced  until  the  return  home. 

QUESTION  7 

Nights  in  Alberta. 


QUESTION  8 

Accommodations.  The  response  to  this  question  was  to  classify  the  type  of  sleeping 
accommodations  used  during  nights  spent  in  Alberta. 

QUESTION  9 

Expenditures.  Only  expenditures  incurred  during  the  visitors’  stay  in  Alberta  were  to 
be  classified  in  this  question. 

QUESTION  10 

Mileage.  Only  private  automobile  mileage  within  the  province  of  Alberta  was  to  be 
considered  in  this  question. 

QUESTION  11 

Income.  The  total  annual  income  of  the  party  was  to  be  recorded. 
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PROCEDURE  OF  THE  SURVEY 


The  survey  was  conducted  during  the  period  from  May  28th  to  September  5th,  1966. 
Two  survey  crews,  each  consisting  of  four  members,  were  used  to  perform  the  tourist  interviews. 

The  interview  stations  were  classified  in  the  following  two  general  categories  re¬ 
quiring  different  field  operating  procedures: 

(a)  roadside  stations 

(b)  public  carrier  terminal  stations. 

ROADSIDE  STATIONS 

The  roadside  interview  stations  were  located  along  major  highways  near  the  pro¬ 
vincial  boundaries  (see  Plate  27).  On  the  designated  days  and  the  6-hour  period  during  the  day, 
and  using  the  vehicle  licence  plate  identification  to  differentiate  between  residents  and  non¬ 
residents  of  the  Province  of  Alberta,  the  survey  crew  stopped  a  representative  sample  of  out-of¬ 
province  automobiles  and  interviewed  the  occupants.  The  roadside  sampling  and  interviewing 
was  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  standards  adopted  by  the  Alberta  Department  of  Highways. 

At  each  cordon  crossing  point,  a  level  and  straight  section  of  the  highway  was 
selected  to  establish  the  interview  station,  so  that  clear  visibility  prevailed  for  approximately 
one  half  mile  on  either  side  of  the  interview  area.  Advance  warning  signs  indicating  a  roadside 
survey  in  process  were  erected  one  half  mile  in  advance  of  the  interview  points.  Subsequent 
signing  beyond  this  point  cautioned  speed  reduction  and  preparation  to  stop  if  requested.  Two 
members  of  the  crew  performed  the  function  of  flagmen,  stationed  at  one  quarter  mile  distance  on 
both  approaches  to  the  interview  area.  In  addition,  an  officer  of  the  Inspection  Services  Branch  of 
the  Provincial  Government  was  present  during  the  interview  periods  to  assist  when  necessary 
in  the  direction  of  traffic,  and  thus  maintain  an  orderly  and  safe  flow  of  automobiles  through  the 
interview  area.  A  schematic  layout  of  the  highway  signing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  interview  station 
in  shown  in  Plate  28. 

The  number  of  interviews  conducted  during  any  one  day,  was  controlled  by  the  rate 
at  which  interviews  could  be  completed  and  the  rate  of  arrival  of  out-of-province  automobiles  at 
the  station.  The  sampling  procedure  followed  at  the  roadside  interview  stations  is  described 
below. 


An  automobile  outbound  from  the  province  and  approaching  the  interview  area  would 
be  identified  as  a  provincial  or  out-of-province  vehicle  through  licence  plate  observation  by  the 
flagman.  A  crew  member  at  the  interview  point  would  direct  the  drivers  of  out-of-province  vehicles 
onto  the  shoulder  of  the  highway  and  to  a  complete  stop. 

At  this  point  the  interviewer  would  approach  the  stopped  vehicle,  and  after  soliciting 
the  driver’s  co-operation  would  conduct  the  interview.  An  average  of  approximately  three  minutes 
was  required  to  complete  a  direct  interview.  In  the  event  that  the  interviewer  was  occupied  while 
an  additional  out-of-province  vehicle  arrived,  the  latter  would  be  directed  to  proceed  through 
the  interview  area.  Similarly,  all  commercial  vehicles,  and  vehicles  bearing  Alberta  licence 
plates  were  guided  through  the  interview  area.  Rental  automobiles  registered  in  the  province  of 
Alberta  were  identifiable  because  of  unique  vehicle  licence  plates.  Drivers  of  these  vehicles 
were  interviewed  if  they  were  non-residents  of  the  province. 

One  member  of  the  survey  crew,  using  a  hand  counter,  kept  an  hourly  record  of  the 
number  of  out-of-province  automobiles  exiting  the  province  during  each  6-hour  survey  period.  In 
addition,  the  24-hour  total  outbond  vehicle  volume  was  obtained  at  the  interview  station  utilizing 
mechanical,  pneumatic  tube  type,  traffic  counters.  During  periods  of  inclement  weather  when  inter¬ 
viewing  had  to  be  suspended,  manual  counts  of  out-of-province  automobiles  were  continued  for  the 
duration  of  the  scheduled  interview  period. 
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TYPICAL  LAYOUT  OF  A  ROADSIDE  INTERVIEW  STATION 


PLATE  28 


Vi  MILE  Yl  mile 


At  the  three  U.S.A.  border  crossing  points,  it  was  possible  to  establish  simpler  and 
more  efficient  interview  procedures,  since  all  vehicles  exiting  the  province  at  these  locations 
were  required  to  come  to  a  complete  halt  for  Customs  and  Immigration  inspection.  All  four  crew 
members  were  therefore  available  to  interview  drivets  of  out-of-province  vehicles  subsequent  to 
the  latter’s  clearance  with  customs.  Traffic  counts  at  these  stations  were  carried  out  in  a  similar 
manner  to  those  taken  at  standard  interview  points  as  described  earlier  in  this  report. 

TERMINAL  INTERVIEW  STATIONS 

At  the  terminal  buildings  of  the  major  public  carriers  within  the  province,  interviews 
were  conducted  with  non-resident  visitors  departing  the  province.  Interview  stations  were  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  important  boarding  points  of  the  air,  rail  and  bus  carriers. 

The  layout  of  each  terminal  building  was  examined  to  determine  the  most  convenient 
location  to  conduct  the  interviews.  In  the  case  of  rail  and  bus  terminals  it  was  found  necessary 
to  approach  all  people  within  the  general  waiting  room  area.  This  procedure  was  found  to  be 
extremely  difficult  because  of  the  general  movement  of  people  within  the  waiting  room.  One  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  crew  was  deployed  to  make  general  observations  of  passenger  movements  at  the  above 
mentioned  counters,  and  to  direct  the  remaining  three  members  of  the  crew  to  prospective  boarding 
passengers  in  order  to  conduct  the  interview. 

A  simpler  and  more  effective  procedure  was  feasible  at  the  airport  terminals.  Since 
most  departing  passengers  were  found  to  conduct  their  ticket  and  baggage  check-in  a  relatively 
short  time  before  boarding,  the  interviewers  contacted  all  persons  immediately  after  they  left  the 
check-in  counters. 
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SPECIAL  TRAVEL  CONDITIONS 


During  the  survey  calendar  period  several  special  events  occurred  which  influenced 
normal  travel  patterns,  and  these  are  referred  to  below: 

U.S.A.  AIR  STRIKE 

For  a  period  from  July  12th  until  August  19th,  1966,  several  American  airlines  were 
not  operating  due  to  a  personnel  strike.  This  strike  undoubtedly  prevented  or  postponed  planned 
trips  from  points  in  the  U.S.A.  to  Alberta.  In  addition,  an  increase  in  American  travellers  using 
Canadian  airlines  for  transcontinental  travel  during  this  period,  resulted  in  limited  seat  availability 
on  Canadian  airlines  for  passengers  travelling  to  and  from  Alberta.  Passenger  boarding  data 
at  Edmonton  and  Calgary  international  airports  showed  a  lower  than  normal  passenger  volume 
during  the  period  of  the  strike. 


CANADIAN  RAIL  STRIKE 

On  August  22nd,  the  Canadian  railways  personnel  commenced  a  strike  which  persisted 
into  September  beyond  the  date  of  completion  of  the  field  survey  operations.  Therefore,  during 
the  last  two  weeks  of  the  survey,  all  passenger  movements  by  rail  were  halted.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  many  trips  to  Alberta  were  cancelled  because  of  the  strike,  and  that  some  of  these 
trips  were  diverted  to  other  modes  of  travel. 


BUS  STRIKE  IN  WESTERN  U.S.A. 

A  strike  of  bus  company  employees  in  the  western  region  of  the  U.S.A.  during  the 
early  part  of  the  summer  prevented  bus  travel  between  Alberta  and  western  region  of  the  U.S.A. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  YELLOWHEAD  PASS 

Because  of  major  construction  work  at  the  Yellowhead  Pass  along  Provincial  High¬ 
way  No.  16,  through  traffic  to  the  province  of  British  Columbia  on  this  travel  artery  was  suspended 
for  nearly  the  entire  summer  season.  The  effect  of  this  route  closure  on  the  general  travel  pattern 
is  difficult  to  estimate.  However,  since  this  highway  facility  was  of  secondary  class  prior  to 
1966,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  construction  had  a  substantial  effect  on  the  number  of  non-resident 
tourists  visiting  the  Jasper  area. 
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DATA  REDUCTION 


The  questionnaires  were  designed  so  that  they  were  essentially  self-coding,  to  the 
degree  that  replies  were  generally  categorized  in  ranges  which  were  identified  by  code  numbers. 
In  addition,  the  margin  of  the  questionnaire  was  marked  so  as  to  simulate  the  80  columns  avail¬ 
able  on  computer  data  cards.  This  relatively  simple  coding  process  ensured  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy  in  the  transcription  of  the  codes.  This  manual  code  transcription  was  performed  by  the 
same  personnel  that  conducted  the  field  survey,  thus  making  feasible  a  reliable  edit  of  the  field 
data  with  respect  to  completeness  of  the  questionnaire  and  compatibility  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  questionnaire. 

An  extensive  computer  edit  routine  was  programmed  to  test  both  the  direct  interview 
data  and  the  mail  return  questionnaire  data,  and  an  additional  edit  routine  to  test  the  compatibility 
of  corresponding  direct  interviews  and  mail  return  questionnaires.  A  summary  of  the  edits  per¬ 
formed  is  shown  in  Appendix  C. 

A  total  number  of  8999  direct  interview  and  3700  mail  return  questionnaires  were 
processed  and  stored  on  magnetic  tape. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
DATA  ANALYSIS 

ANALYSIS  TECHNIQUE 


An  essential  phase  of  the  survey  analysis  consisted  of  an  estimation  of  total  non¬ 
resident  visitors  to  the  province  during  the  survey  period.  The  methodology  employed  to  estimate 
this  total  was  divided  into  two  categories:  (1)  non-resident  visitors  by  public  carrier,  and  (2)  non¬ 
resident  visitors  by  private  automobile. 


AUTOMOBILE  MODE 

The  data  obtained  at  the  roadside  interview  stations  consisted  of  direct  interview 
data  and  hourly  counts  of  total  non-resident  visitor  parties  during  the  6-hour  interview  period. 
With  this  latter  data  a  curve  showing  the  variation  in  average  daily  non-resident  volume  was 
constructed.  A  typical  curve  is  shown  in  Plate  29-  On  the  basis  of  this  average  daily  distribu¬ 
tion,  each  6-hour  count  at  that  station  was  expanded  to  24-hour  volumes.  The  24-hour  volumes,  in 
turn,  were  plotted  against  the  calendar  time  scale  representing  the  duration  of  the  survey  period. 
Plate  30  shows  a  typical  plot  of  expanded  daily  volumes  on  days  that  actual  field  counts  were 
obtained  for  that  station.  The  data  on  this  curve  were  extrapolated  to  obtain  a  complete  non¬ 
resident  automobile  volume  distribution  for  the  active  survey  period.  Similar  curves  for  each 
highway  cordon  station  are  shown  in  Appendix  D.  A  summation  of  the  areas  under  the  curves 
of  all  stations  represents  the  total  non-resident  automobile  volume  exiting  the  Province  during 
the  survey  period,  and  was  found  to  be  307,400. 


PUBLIC  CARRIER  MODE 

The  total  number  of  person  departures  via  public  carriers  during  the  survey  period 
was  supplied  by  the  respective  terminal  authorities.  Here  the  sampling  procedure  did  not  permit 
total  counts  of  non-resident  visitors.  However,  during  the  interview  period  the  ratio  of  non¬ 
resident  visitors  to  Albertans  contacted  was  carefully  recorded.  It  was  found  that  this  ratio 
remained  relatively  constant  for  any  one  terminal  during  the  survey  period,  and  therefore  an 
arithmetic  average  of  the  ratios  at  any  one  terminal  was  applied  to  the  total  count  data  supplied 
by  the  terminal.  The  total  number  of  non-resident  parties  departing  from  the  province  via  public 
carrier  estimated  in  this  manner  was  86,200.  The  average  ratios  of  non-resident  to  resident 
travellers  applied  in  the  expansion  for  each  terminal,  and  the  ratios  for  each  interview  day  per 
terminal  are  tabulated  in  Appendix  E. 

The  above  procedure  thus  established  an  estimated  total  of  393,600  non-resident 
parties  travelling  from  the  province  during  the  survey  period. 


EXPANSION  OF  INTERVIEW  DATA 

With  the  estimates  of  the  total  non-resident  visitors  available,  the  expansion  of  the 
interview  data  was  relatively  simple  and  required  only  a  judicious  interpretation  of  calendar 
periods  to  be  allocated  to  a  specific  set  of  interviews  for  expansion  purposes.  Thus,  in  most 
instances  it  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  set  of  interviews  conducted  randomly  within 
a  designated  month  will  yield  representative  characteristics  of  all  non-resident  visitors  during 
the  active  month  at  the  same  cordon  station.  However,  the  tourist  movement  pattern  in  Alberta 
is  noticably  affected  by  special  events  over  limited  time  periods.  As  an  example  the  Calgary 
Stampede  creates  a  concentration  of  non-resident  visitors  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Province 
during  a  relatively  small  segment  of  calendar  time.  Special  considerations  of  this  nature  neces¬ 
sitated  the  division  of  the  total  survey  period  into  special  "seasonal  time  periods”.  Again, 
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PLATE  29 
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TYPICAL  POINTS  AVAILABLE  FOR  DETERMINING 
VOLUME  CURVE  FOR  A  HIGHWAY  LOCATION 


TYPICAL  COMPLETED  VOLUME  CURVE  ESTIMATED 
FROM  KNOWN  POINTS 


PLATE  30 


returning  to  the  Calgary  Stampede  example,  the  interviews  conducted  at  stations  near  Calgary 
at  the  time  of  the  Stampede  could  not  be  accepted  as  being  representative  of  the  entire  month 
of  July,  but  in  this  instance  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide  the  month  into  three  sectors  to 
minimize  any  resulting  distortions  in  the  expansion  of  trip  characteristics. 

The  procedure  for  expansion  of  the  interview  data  obtained  at  public  carrier  terminals 
was  controlled  by  the  type  of  total  count  data  made  available  by  the  carriers.  Generally,  the 
finest  breakdown  in  this  data  was  in  the  form  of  monthly  totals;  accordingly,  the  expansion  was 
performed  on  a  monthly  basis. 
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RELIABILITY 


RESPONDENTS 

All  surveys  geared  to  an  assessment  of  the  motivations  and  attributes  of  human 
beings  and  which  are  therefore  largely  dependent  upon  the  responses  provided  by  the  individual, 
are  subject  to  errors  which  in  most  instances  defy  quantification.  These  errors  can  be  qualitat¬ 
ively  categorized  as  follows: 

(i)  misinterpretation  of  the  question  and  untruthfulness  on  the  part  of  the  respondent 

(ii)  variations  in  the  respondent’s  "recall”  ability. 

In  the  first  category,  the  degree  of  reliability  associated  with  a  respondent’s  answers 
may  vary  considerably  with  the  nature  of  the  question.  Questions  which  may  have  social  status 
implications  may  induce  some  respondents  to  exaggerate  or  distort  the  facts  relating  to  their 
personal  experiences  and  activities  to  conform  more  generally  with  the  individual’s  concept  of 
a  desirable  status. 

The  second  category  of  error  relates  to  the  respondent’s  ability  to  recount  the  re¬ 
quested  information,  and  is  therefore  a  function  of  the  individual’s  ability  to  remember  events 
and  associated  factual  data  which  occurred  over  a  period  of  time  preceding  the  interview.  In¬ 
ability  to  "recall”  may  cause  respondents  to  make  inaccurate  guesses  or,  at  best,  will  produce 
"non-responses”  in  the  survey. 


INTERVIEWER 

The  mere  presence  of  the  interviewer  at  the  data  collection  stage  constitutes  an 
interference  factor,  as  even  his  general  appearance,  speech  and  mannerisms  will  to  some  degree 
influence  the  respondent.  Major  errors  attributable  to  the  interviewer,  however,  can  result  from 
deviating  from  the  proper  phraseology  and  sequencing  of  the  questions,  and  issuing  "innocent” 
comments  which  may  encourage  a  respondent  to  give  answers  which  he  believes  the  interviewer 
wants.  This  latter  condition  is  especially  likely  to  occur  when  the  respondent  has  no  strong 
feelings  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  question. 


SAMPLE  AND  QUESTIONNAIRE  DESIGN 

The  errors  associated  with  sample  selection  and  design  of  the  questionnaire  tend 
to  be  systematic  errors.  A  sampling  procedure  which  is  designed  to  reveal  characteristics  of 
an  unknown  "population”,  can  rarely  be  truly  representative  of  all  the  variants  existing  in  the 
population,  since  substantial  knowledge  about  the  population  would  be  a  prerequisite  at  the 
design  stage. 

Similarly  in  the  questionnaire  design,  systematic  errors  may  be  introduced  in  the 
phraseology  and  sequencing  of  the  questions. 


SAMPLING  ERROR 

Due  to  sampling  variation  there  exists  an  uncertainty  associated  with  the  number  or 
percentage  of  parties  of  the  total  population  which  exhibit  some  characteristics  of  interest.  This 
chance  variation  in  sampling  can  be  assessed,  so  that  the  reliability  of  the  sample  can  be  expres¬ 
sed  in  terms  of  statistical  confidence  limits. 

The  degree  of  confidence  associated  with  various  combinations  of  subsamples  within 
the  total  number  of  interviews  conducted  is  tabulated  in  Appendix  F.  It  is  emphasized  that  the 
confidence  quoted  in  this  table  relates  only  to  the  chance  variation  in  sampling. 
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SURVEY  CORDON 


While  all  major  exits  from  the  province  were  included  in  the  sampling,  several  minor 
roads  and  public  carrier  terminals  were  not.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that  the  volumes  involved 
are  less  than  1%  of  the  total. 

Some  travellers  could  not  be  interviewed.  Chartered  buses  could  not  be  counted  or 
sampled,  but  indications  are  that  the  total  numbers  involved  are  very  small,  i.e.  less  than  one 
percent  of  the  total  visitors. 


C.P.R.  PASSENGER  VOLUMES 

Since  the  C.P.R.  keeps  no  records  of  the  number  of  boardings  in  Calgary  for  the 
’’Canadian”,  it  was  necessary  to  estimate  this  volume.  However,  an  error  of  50%  in  the  estimate 
would  only  result  in  an  error  of  about  one  and  one  half  percent  in  the  total. 


SUMMARY  STATEMENT  ON  RELIABILITY 

During  the  design  and  execution  of  the  survey  the  various  potential  error  sources 
described  above  were  fully  recognized  and  extreme  care  was  taken  to  minimize  the  various  in¬ 
fluences  wherever  these  were  within  the  scope  of  both  the  design  and  execution. 

Because  of  these  precautions  and  the  relatively  large  sample  size,  the  expanded 
total  survey  results  have  a  comparatively  high  degree  of  reliability.  The  statistical  limit  of 
error  due  to  chance  variation  in  sampling  alone  when  applied  to  the  total  sample  and  the  estimated 
population  is  approximately  Vi  percent  (within  95%  confidence  limits). 


TABULATIONS  OF  SURVEY  RESULTS 

Detailed  survey  results  are  presented  in  tabular  form  in  a  separate  volume  designated 
as  Appendix  F. 
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APPENDIX  A 


SURVEY  INTERVIEWING  SCHEDULE 


The  interviewing  schedule  was  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  a  randomized  intermittent 
sampling  procedure.  Each  exit  point  was  weighted  according  to  existing  volume  data  and  the 
two  crews  were  deployed  around  the  province  so  that  a  desirable  proportion  of  time  was  spent 
at  each  interview  station.  The  basic  unit  of  sampling  time  was  a  continuous  6-hour  period  per 
day  which  was  selected  randomly  within  the  12-hour  period  between  7:00  AM  and  7:00  PM  for 
each  calendar  day  at  each  station. 

The  schedule  is  presented  in  three  tables: 

Table  1:  May  and  June 

Table  2:  July 

Table  3-  August  and  September 


TABLE  1:  INTERVIEWING  SCHEDULE  DURING  MAY  AND  JUNE 
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Location  of  interview  stations  is  presented  in  Plate  27. 


TABLE  2:  INTERVIEWING  SCHEDULE  DURING  JULY 
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Location  of  interview  stations  is  presented  in  Plate  27. 


TABLE  3:  INTERVIEWING  SCHEDULE  DURING  AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER 
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Location  of  interview  stations  is  presented  in  Plate  27 


APPENDIX  B 

SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRES 


The  next  three  pages  show  the  questionnaires  used  during  the  data  collection.  Figure 
1  is  the  direct  interview  questionnaire  which  was  completed  during  a  face-to-face  interview  at 
roadside  or  in  the  terminals.  Figures  2  and  3  show  the  mail  return  questionnaire  that  the  visitors 
were  asked  to  fill  out  on  their  return  home  and  to  return  by  mail. 


. 


ALBERTA  TOURIST  SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRE 


CODE 


Questionnaire  Serial  No. 

1  1  J  (4)  1.  Place  of  Residence 

I  | 

Interviewer  No. 

( 51  Mai  1  i na  Address 

Interview  Station 

— , —  (7) 

Date 

1  1 

Time 

(13)  3.  Mode:  (Circle  number) 

[—1—1 

1 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Auto 
Air 
Bus 
Rai  I 


4.  What  was  the  primary  destination  of  your  trip  to  Alberta?  (Circle  number) 


1 

Banff 

10 

Fort  Macl eod 

2 

Jasper 

11 

Medicine  Hat 

3 

Lake  Loui  se 

12 

Lloydminster 

4 

Waterton 

13 

Peace  River 

5 

Elk  1  sland 

14 

Lethbridge 

6 

Cypress  Hills 

15 

Red  Deer 

7 

Grande  Prairie 

16 

Passing  through 

8 

Calgary 

17 

Other  (state) 

9 

Edmonton 

What  was  the  purpose  of  this  trip?  (Circle 

number) 

1 

Business  only 

6 

Special  Events 

2 

Business  and  pleasure  combined 

7 

Wild  life,  sports 

3 

Visit  friends  and  relatives 

8 

Camp  ground  fac 

4 

Urgent  personal  affairs 

9 

Convention  or  me 

5 

Scenery  and  Photography 

0 

Pleasure 

J 


6.  How  many  nights  will  you  be  away  on  your  entire  trip? 

7.  How  many  nights  did  you  spend  in  Alberta?  _ 


8.  How  many  nights  did  you  stay  in  the  following  accommodations  while  in  Alberta? 

Hotel 

Motel  or  tourist  court 
Resort  or  dude  ranch 
T ouri  st  home 
Seasonal. home  or  cabin 
Trailer 

Tent  or  campground 
Car  (not  in  campground) 

Home  of  friends  or  relatives 
Other . 


(please  specify) 

How  much  did  you  and  all  others  in  your  party  spend  for  the  following  items  after  entering 
Alberta  (or,  in  the  last  24  hours)? 

1  -  FOR  TRIP  2-24  HOURS 

1.  Lodging  $ _  _ 

Groceries,  meal  s,  and  refreshments  _  _ 

All  auto  expenses  (include  credit)  _  _ 

Non-auto  transportation  _  _ 

Recreation  and  entertainment  _  _ 

All  other  goods  and  services  _  _ 

TOTAL  $ _  _ 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


LL 


i L 


CODE 

(15) 


(17) 

(18) 


(20) 


(21) 

(24) 

(27) 


(29) 

(31) 

(33) 

(35) 

(37) 

(39) 

(41) 

(43) 

(45) 

(47) 


(51) 

(55) 

(59) 

(62) 

(66) 

(70) 

(74) 


10.  Mileage  travelled  while  in  Alberta 

11.  Combined  Family  Income  (yearly) 

1  under  $3,000 

2  $3,000  to  $5,999 


3  $6,000  to  $9,999 

4  $10,000  to  $14,999 

5  over  $  1  5,000 


Card  Number 


1  11.  1  (78) 

J  (79) 


Jj  (80) 


Figure  1:  DIRECT  INTERVIEW  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HI 


ALBERTA  TOURIST  SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRE 


NO. 


N9 


(4) 


Thank  you  for  your  co-operation  in  our  survey  by  stopping  to  answer  our  questions. 

In  order  that  we  may  better  serve  future  visitors  to  our  province,  and  to  delay  you  no 
further,  we  earnestly  solicit  your  co-operation  in  completing  the  enclosed  questionnaire 
card.  Your  answers  and  particularly  marking  of  the  map  indicating  highways  travelled, 
will  assist  us  immeasurably  in  achieving  this  objective. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  receiving  your  reply. 


1.  Which  of  the  following  reasons  prompted 

your  vi 

sit  to  Alberta? 

(Circle  number) 

1 

Always  wanted  to  visit  Alberta 

6 

Travel  articles  or  films 

2 

Advice  of  friends  and  relatives 

7 

Enroute  to  destination 

3 

Repeat  visit 

8 

Business 

4 

Magazine  advertisement 

9 

Other 

5 

Alberta  Travel  Literature 

2.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  Alberta? 

Days 

or 

Hours 

J  (5) 


1-11  I  1(10) 


3. 


4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


While  in  Alberta,  did  you  (Circle  number) 

1.  stay  longer 

2.  stay  shorter 

3.  or  as  originally  intended 

When  did  you  decide  to  make  this  trip?  Date:  Month _ Year_ 

What  did  you  like  most  about  your  Alberta  visit? 

Please  comment _ 

What  did  you  like  least  about  your  Alberta  visit? 

Please  comment _ 

What  improvements  could  you  suggest  to  improve  our  facilities? 

Please  comment  _ 

Would  you  like  to  return  to  Alberta  again?  (Circle  number) 

As  a  destination  1  or  enroute 

Have  you  visited  Alberta  in  previous  years?  Yes  1  Nc 

If  yes,  when?  (Circle  number) 


1960  or  before 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

About  how  much  did  your  party  spend  while  staying  in  Alberta? 

Lodging  _ 

Groceries,  meals  and  refreshments  _ 

All  auto  expenses  _ 

Non-auto  transportation  _ 

Recreation  and  entertainment  _ 

All  other  goods  and  services  _ 

TOTAL  _ 

About  how  much  did  your  party  spend  on  the  ENTIRE  trip? 

Lodging  _ 

Groceries,  meals  and  refreshments  _ 

All  auto  expenses  _ 

Non-auto  transportation  _ 

Recreation  and  entertainment  _ 

All  other  goods  and  services  _ 

TOTAL  _ 

See  Reverse  Side  —  Please  trace  your  route  travelled. 

Card  Number 

Figure:  2:  MAIL  RETURN  QUESTIONNAIRE  -  SIDE  1 


2 

2 


J  (ID 


BUSINESS  REPLY  CARD 

No  Postage  Stamp  Necessary  if  Mailed  In  Canada 


5c  POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY 


TRAFFIC  RESEARCH  CORPORATION  LTD. 
%  Alberta  Government  Travel  Bureau, 
311  Highways  Building, 

EDMONTON, Alberta,  Canada 


FOLD 


FOLD 


Please 


Figure  3:  MAIL  RETURN 


trace  route  travelled  on  map: 

Mark  Entrance  "E" 

Exit  "X” 

Place  ”0" 

stopped  overnight 


Thank  You ! 

QUESTIONNAIRE  -  SIDE  2 


. 


APPENDIX  C 


DATA  EDIT  PROGRAMS 

Four  separate  programs  were  prepared  to  make  a  comprehensive  computer  edit  of  the 
survey  data.  The  first  three  programs  consisted  of  edit  routines  for  the  three  different  kinds  of 
punchcards,  as  they  were  read  onto  magnetic  tape.  The  fourth  program  tested  the  compatibility 
of  the  data  between  the  three  entries. 

Whenever  the  machine  located  an  error,  it  printed  out  a  statement  describing  the 
location  and  nature  of  the  mistake.  Such  cards  were  then  rejected  for  examination  and  reproces¬ 
sing. 

The  programs  consisted  of  the  following  checks: 


(a)  Card  1  1. 

The  interview  station  (card  1  col.  6-7)  must  range  from  1  to  2 1  inclusive  only. 

2. 

The  date  (card  1  col.  8-11)  may  be  from  May  28  (2805)  to  September  0509)  inclusive. 

3. 

The  time  (card  1  col.  12-13)  may  be  from  7  ajn.  (07)  to  10  p.m.  (22)  inclusive. 

4. 

The  code  for  place  of  residence  (card  1  col.  14-15)  can  range  from  1  to  66  inclusive. 

5. 

Columns  16  and  17  (card  1)  cannot  both  be  blank  or  zero. 

6. 

The  mode  (card  1  col.  18)  may  range  from  1  to  4  inclusive.  The  following  relationship  between 
mode  and  interview  station  must  hold  true: 

Mode  Code  Allowable  Interview  Station 

1  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  21 

2  13,  17 

3  15,  16,  19 

4  14,  18,  20 

7. 

The  destination  codes  (card  1  col.  19-20)  may  range  from  1  to  3  5  inclusive. 

8. 

The  purpose  (card  1  col.  21)  may  be  coded  1  to  9  inclusive,  0,  or  left  blank.  However,  it  can  be  blank 
only  if  card  1:  col.  19-20  is  coded  as  16. 

9. 

The  number  recorded  on  card  1:  col.  22-24  must  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  in  col.  25-27. 

10. 

The  sum  of  the  figures  on  card  1:  col.  28-29,  30-31,  32-33,  34-35,  36-37,  36-39,  40-41,  42-43,  44-45, 
46-47  must  be  equal  to  the  number  on  card  1:  col.  25-27. 

11. 

The  sum  of  the  figures  on  card  1:  col.  48-51,  52-55,  56-59,  60-62,  63-66,  67-70  must  be  equal  to  the 
number  on  card  1:  col.  71-74.  An  exception  to  this  requirement  is  allowed  when  the  first  sum  is 
equal  to  zero. 

12. 

The  figure  on  card  1:  col.  79  may  range  from  1  to  5  inclusive. 

(b)  Card  2  1. 

The  number  on  card  2:  col.  9-10  must  not  be  greater  than  11. 

2. 

If  there  is  a  number  recorded  on  card  2:  col.  6-8,  then  card  2:  9-10  must  be  blank. 

3. 

If  there  is  a  number  recorded  on  card  2:  col.  9-10,  then  card  2:  col.  6-8  must  be  blank. 

4. 

The  number  on  card  2:  col.  17  may  be  1,  2  or  blank  only.  If  the  number  is  2,  then  card  2:  col.  18-23 
must  be  blank. 

5. 

Card  2:  col.  18-23  may  be  blank  or  1  only.  If  any  one  of  these  columns  is  coded  as  1,  then  card  2: 
col.  17  must  also  be  1. 

6. 

The  sum  of  the  figures  on  card  2:  col.  24-27,  28-31,  32-35,  26-39,  40-43,  44-47,  must  be  equal  to  the 
number  on  card  2:  col.  48-51.  An  exception  to  this  requirement  is  allowed  when  the  first  sum  is 
equal  to  zero. 

■ 


7. 

The  sum  of  the  figures  on  card  2:  col.  52-55,  56-59,  60-63,  64-67,  68-71,  72-75  must  be  equal  to  the 
number  on  card  2:  col.  76-79.  An  exception  to  this  requirement  is  allowed  when  the  first  sum  is 
equal  to  zero. 

8. 

On  card  2,  the  relationship  shown  must  exist  between  the  figures  in  the  given  columns: 

52-55  =  24-27 

56-59  =  28-31 

60-63  =  32-35 

64-67  =  36-39 

68-71  =  40-43 

72-75  =  44-47 

76-79  =  48-51 

(c)  Card  3  1. 

The  entrance  station  (col.  5-6)  may  range  from  1  to  15,  17  to  19,  or  21  inclusive  only. 

2. 

The  first  zone  entered  (col.  7-8),  may  be  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11  or  12  only. 

3. 

Columns  9,  12,  15,  18,  21 . -78  may  be  zero,  blank  or  1  only. 

4. 

Columns  10-11,  13-14,  16-17  .  76-77  may  be  coded  by  numbers  within  the  range  of  zero  to 

12  only. 

(d)  All  Cards  1. 

If  there  is  a  figure  on  card  2:  col.  9-10,  then  the  figure  on  card  1:  col.  25-27  must  be  zero  or  1.  If 
there  is  a  figure  on  card  2:  col.  6-8,  then  the  figure  on  card  1:  col.  25-27  must  be  the  same  or  plus 
or  minus  1. 

2. 

The  interview  station  (card  1:  col.  6-7)  must  be  within  the  last  zone  reported  on  card  3,  according  to 
the  following  list. 

Last  Zone  Valid  Exit  Stations 

1  3,  4,  5,  6 

2  7,  8 

5  9,  21 

6  10 

8  11 

9  12 

10  13,  14,  15 

11  17,  18,  19 

12  1,  2 

3,4,7  N  one 

- 


APPENDIX  D 


ROADSIDE  INTERVIEW  STATION  VOLUMES 


The  following  three  pages  show  the  estimated  volume  of  out-of-province  automobiles 
leaving  Alberta  at  each  of  the  roadside  interview  stations.  The  volume  curves  show  the  number 
of  departures  for  each  day  of  the  survey  period  with  subtotals  and  totals  indicated  on  the  side. 
The  curves  were  estimated  from  the  expanded  counts  taken  during  the  interview  sessions  at  the 
given  station. 
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*  S.T.S.  VOLUME 

1  13,050 

2  10,760 

3  15,350 

4  39,010 

TOTAL  78.170 


S.T.S.  VOLUME 

1  4,690 

2  4,090 

3  6,800 

4  16,000 

TOTAL  31,580 


S.T.S.  VOLUME 

1  9070 

2  7520 

3  12,830 

4  35,720 


TOTAL  65.140 


S.T  S.  VOLUME 

1  4,580 

2  8,230 

3  9140 

TOTAL  21,950 


S.TS.  VOLUME 

1  2,740 

2  8,600 

3  10,140 

TOTAL  21,480 


♦  S.T.S.  =  SEASONAL  TIME  SECTOR 
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S.T.S.  VOLUME 

1  2,090 

2  9, 700 

3  11,230 

TOTAL  23,020 


S.T.S.  VOLUME 

1  3,000 

2  8,680 

3  6  280 


TOTAL  I? 960 


S.TS.  VOLUME 

1  2,000 

2  3100 

3  3,700 

TOTAL  8,800 


A. 


S.TS.  VOLUME 

1  1,200 

2  5,300 

3  6,300 


TOTAL  12,800 
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S.TS.  VOLUME 

1  900 

2  1,900 

3  2,100 

TOTAL  4,950 
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1  12,000 

2  6,500 

TOTAL  18,500 
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APPENDIX  E 

NON-RESIDENT  RATIOS  IN  TERMINALS 


In  the  terminal  interview  stations,  boarding  passengers  were  approached  and  clas¬ 
sified  as  residents  or  non-residents  of  Alberta.  The  ratios  of  non-residents  to  the  total  sample 
were  averaged  for  each  monthly  period  to  produce  estimates  of  total  non-resident  departures. 

The  ratios  which  were  determined  in  the  above  manner  are  listed  in  the  following 

two  tables. 


Terminal 

Month 

Sample  Size 

(No.  of  Parties  Approached) 

%  Non-Residents 

Air 

June 

168 

57% 

July 

139 

50% 

August 

223 

55% 

Rail 

J  une 

113 

26% 

July 

97 

33% 

August 

117 

55% 

Bus 

Jun-Aug. 

76 

30% 

TABLE  1 

Monthly  Ratios  of  Non-Residents  in  Edmonton  Terminals 


Terminal 

Month 

Sample  Size 

(No.  of  Parties  Approached) 

%  Non-Residents 

Air 

June 

51 

55% 

July 

57 

60% 

August 

255 

60% 

Rail 

J  une 

44 

50% 

July 

31 

60% 

August 

91 

65% 

Bus 

June 

58 

45% 

July 

44 

50% 

August 

223 

55% 

TABLE  2 

Monthly  Ratios  of  Non-Residents  in  Calgary  Terminals 


A/ 

of  non-res- 


